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a"Theory of Reality" (p. 186). Spinoza's conception of God as ens real- 
issimum, a plenum of perfections, and his conception of God as ens absolute 
indeterminatum are regarded (p. 192) as contradictory. As to this, it may 
be said that, if Spinoza's ens absolute indeterminatum is to be understood 
as a vacuum formarum, or what Leibniz calls a ' metaphysical void ' and 
Hegel ' pure being, ' undoubtedly the conception contradicts that of ens 
realissimum ; but if Spinoza's doctrine that 'all determination is negation ' 
be accepted, it may be held that ens absolute indeterminatum is not being 
devoid of attributes, but rather being possessing all possible attributes or 
ens realissimum ; and the apparent contradiction disappears. 

Spinoza, we are told (p. 230, 231), gives us two foundations of virtue, 
each of which has the distinction of being primum et unicum ; viz., the 
conatus sese conservandi or desire for self-preservation, according to which 
the essence of the mind is desire ; and the conatus intelligendi or desire for 
pure knowledge, according to which the essence or real nature of man con- 
sists in pure knowledge. Attention is called (p. 195) to the curiously different 
way in which Spinoza treats the notions of space and time, — the latter as 
purely subjective, the former as an objective and eternal attribute of God. 
Spinoza's polemic against the attribution of moral attributes to God is held 
(p. 191) to be quite as effective against his own view of the attributes. As 
for Spinoza's polemic against teleology, ' ' any argument that answers Hume 
regarding cause will answer Spinoza regarding final cause " (p. 203). 

Professor Iverach's final judgment regarding Spinoza's philosophy may 
be thus expressed : " In the long run the appeal must be to the experience 
of man, for in the end a system of philosophy must be the interpretation of 
experience. It need not be empirical, but it must interpret experience and 
be consistent with experience " (p. 199). "Except in the parts which deal 
with the emotions it cannot be said that the system of Spinoza is an inter- 
pretation of experience" (p. 241). 

George M. Duncan. 

Yale University. 

Hobbes. By Sir Leslie Stephen ('English Men of Letters' Series). 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. 243. 

Students of philosophy have long had reason to begrudge the time 
which the author of The Science of Ethics took from philosophy to bestow 
upon biography ; it is an inadequate compensation that this, his last work, 
like a number of its predecessors, is devoted to setting forth the life and 
opinions of a philosopher. The book, an appended note signed by Pro- 
fessor Maitland tells us, was written during the last months of Sir Leslie 
Stephen's life, and lacks a discussion of the influence exercised by Hobbes 
on later philosophers, which the author had proposed to add, until 
increasing physical weakness at last stopped that astonishingly productive 
hand. As a biography and exposition, however, the book stands sub- 
stantially finished ; and certainly no one would have supposed it to be the 
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work of a dying man and a septuagenarian. It fully exhibits that com- 
bination of solidity of workmanship with the light touch and unfailing 
vivacity of style, which has distinguished all of Stephen's biographical and 
historical writing. One can hardly expect an author who, first and last, 
has done the biography of nearly everybody, to bring to each one of his 
subjects that sympathy and that determination to make the hero of his 
narrative the central figure in universal history, which give interest, and 
sometimes a deeper insight, to the work of those enthusiasts who now and 
then fancy themselves to be the first real discoverers of one or another 
eminent thinker. Stephen's characteristic ironic humor occasionally leads 
him to represent Hobbes too much in the guise of an essentially comic 
figure, and to bring out too wittily the inconsistencies and paradoxes of 
Hobbes' s theories. Yet even when the treatment is most humorous, the 
humor is usually sympathetic and interpretative, the reflection of a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature. The reviewer refrains with difficulty from 
quoting some illuminating epigrams. It is to be regretted that in the 
biography it was not possible to make use of the latest bundle of Hobbes' s 
letters unearthed by Tonnies (Arch. f. Gesck. d. Phil., April, 1904) ; one 
of them, the letter of moral advice to young Cavendish in Paris, is so 
characteristic and interesting a document that no biography of Hobbes 
should hereafter fail to quote it. 

The account of Hobbes' s philosophy, to which more than two thirds of 
the book is given, is detached from the biographical narrative and given in its 
proper logical order. In this respect the present book is better arranged 
than Robertson's, in which the exposition of the system was incorporated 
in the life. Most points of consequence in Hobbes' s doctrines are set 
forth clearly, and of course interestingly, and with a careful comparison of 
Hobbes' s often variant utterances. Two or three things, however, are 
lacking, which the reader of such a book might reasonably expect to find. 
There is no clear or sufficient account of Hobbes' s physical theories, and, 
in particular, no mention of his doctrine of the continuity of matter. In 
the case of a mechanistic materialist, it is surely of some importance to 
know just how he conceived the machine of the universe to operate, — 
whether by actio in distans or exclusively by impact of contiguous bodies, 
and, in the latter case, whether by the collision of atoms in the void or by 
the internal movement of a continuous plenum. It is when these ques- 
tions are raised that the peculiar difficulties of the system are likely to 
appear ; and they were questions in which Hobbes was profoundly inter- 
ested. He was, of course, a thorough-going plenist ; and an account of 
his system which ignores this fact and its curious consequences, is some- 
what incomplete. Again, Hobbes' s attempt at a psychophysics deserved a 
clearer and more detailed treatment than it gets, and a fuller recognition 
of its historical significance. Rather too much emphasis is laid upon the 
nominalistic character of Hobbes' s theory of the criterion of truth in 
propositions, although Hobbes himself certainly, upon occasion, seems to 
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treat all distinctions between truth and falsity as reducible to questions 
of linguistic usage. The fact is, of course, that Hobbes's theory of knowl- 
edge is to the last degree confused and inconsistent ; it appears now as 
an epistemological nominalism, now as pure empiricism, now as pure a 
priori conceptual rationalism. Stephen faithfully follows Hobbes through 
all this confusion, but hardly enables the reader to understand the precise 
nature and causes of the muddle. 

There are some needless repetitions and a few superficial discrepancies 
of statement, which would, no doubt, have been eliminated if the author 
had been able to revise his work. The book is less detailed and compre- 
hensive than Robertson's, which remains the most considerable study of 
Hobbes's life and system that we have in English. A really adequate 
historical, expository, and critical work on Hobbes is still to seek. Mean- 
while, this little book is admirably adapted, by its literary skill and charm, 
to interest all classes of readers in the philosopher of Malmesbury, and to 
enable them to feel the significance of the problems which the first great 
English systematist proposed to settle by such brisk and cavalier reason- 
ings. 

A. O. Lovejoy. 

Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Mind of Tennyson. By E. Hershey Sneath. Second edition. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. — pp. viii, 193. 

Philosophy in Poetry. By E. Hershey Sneath. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1903. — pp. viii, 319. 

Both these books are studies of individual poets, the second, indeed, in 
spite of its general title, being a study of a single poem, the deservedly 
once better known Nosce teipsum of Sir John Davies. In neither case, 
however, does Professor Sneath approach his subject in the express interest 
of aesthetics ; nor even is his undertaking that of rendering articulate the 
philosophy which lies implicit in a poet's envisagement of human life and 
the world. What he essays is simply to set forth and explain those explicit 
and more or less consciously systematic reflections into which the two writers 
with whom he busies himself launched themselves. In addition to this, his 
endeavor is to lend the assistance of the trained philosopher to the ordinary 
literary reader in his attempts to understand and estimate the thoughts of 
two philosophical poets. Perhaps this mere statement of the content and 
aims of Professor Sneath's books will itself best indicate their import and 
measure of interest for the strictly technical student of philosophy. A more 
nearly detailed account of the volumes is as follows : 

In The Mind of Tennyson, which appears here in a second and but 
slightly altered edition, we have an ordered exposition and elucidation of 
the essentials of Tennyson's philosophy. The first chapter, — there are 
four altogether, — is an Introduction, setting forth Tennyson's deep and 



